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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTRY OF 

FORTY YEARS. 



At the request of some of the members of the Boston 
Association of Ministers I have agreed to prepare a paper 
upon "Recollections of a Ministry of Forty Years," from 
Dec. II, 1854, to Dec. 11, 1894. I have been asked to 
give a risum^ of my ministry, and to speak of the men 
whom I have met, and of the churches and their work 
when I began my work, and of the hopes of to-day, when 
everything seems so vastly different from what it did in 
1854. 

The subject is a large one^ and it would hardly be 
possible to condense forty years into forty minutes; and 
whatever may be said on the subjects suggested must 
of necessity be fragmentary, conversational, and perhaps 
somewhat too personal. 

But, as your moderator and others have ordered me to 
speak, like a good soldier I have only to obey. My 
appearance before you this afternoon reminds me very 
vividly of a meeting of the Boston Association of Minis- 
ters that was held on June 12, Monday, 1854, over forty 
years ago, at the house of the late Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, in Charlestown, Mass., when a very young man, 
twenty-three years old, appeared before the Association 
according to the . custom of those days, that he might 
receive his license to preach. The subject that was 
presented by the candidate for that afternoon was "The 
Death of Christ, and its Effect upon the World." 



Among those present who were to decide the fate of the 
young man were the following clergymen : Dr. George E. 
Ellis, Dr. Chandler Robbins, Dr. Samuel Barrett, Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge, Rev. Fred. D. Huntington, Rev. 
Rufus Ellis, Rev. Thomas Starr. King, Rev. Q, C. 
Everett, and Rev. Arthur B. Fuller.* The license was 
conferred in these words : — 

"This is to certify that Caleb Davis Bradlee was this 
day approbated by the Boston Association of Ministers as 
a preacher of the gospel. 

"Rufus Ellis, Scribe.^' 

The certificates that were presented to the Association 
were one of church membership, signed by Thomas Starr 
King; a testimony to work done at the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, signed by Dr. George R. Noyes, Dean of the 
Faculty; and also a document from Rev. Dr. James 
Walker, President of Harvard College, indorsing the 
young man's standing when an undergraduate at Harvard. 
In the last week in September, 1854, a meeting was held 
by the members . of the Allen Street Church, North Cam- 
bridge, Ward 5 of the city of Cambridge; and a unani- 
mous vote was passed to extend a call to C. D. Bradlee of 
Boston. This call was accepted; and December 11 of the 
same year, on that uncanonical day, Monday^ which day 
was selected in order that the President of Harvard Col- 
lege might be able to be present and to take part, — a very 
stormy, disagreeable day, — the ordination took place. A 
council was convened at Porter's Hotel at 9.30 in the 
morning, and thirty-six ministers and thirty-nine laymen 
were invited to examine the candidate. Dr. James 
Walker was chosen moderator, and Rev. Fred. A. Whitney 
was elected scribe. After the presentation of certificates 
only one question was asked; namely, "What do you 
think of Christ?" The reply was, "When Christ speaks, 
God speaks." 

* ReT. S. 6. Cruft is quite sure that he wu present. 
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"I move," said Mr. Huntington, "that we proceed at 
once to ordination." "I second the motion," spoke 
loudly and earnestly Dr. Noyes. The motion was carried, 
and Rev. Fred. A. Whitney was chosen to give the fellow- 
ship of the churches. 

Those who took part in the exercises were Rev. Prof, 
and Dr. George R. Noyes, Rev. Thomas Starr King, 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, President Walker, Rev. F. A. 
Whitney, Rev. Rufus Ellis, and Rev. Arthur B. Fuller. 
Rev. F. D. Huntington alone survives. 

Dr. Noyes was well known at the time, and is remem- 
bered now very gratefully by his surviving pupils, who 
to-day are numbered among the elders in the ministry, 
but who recall with pleasure and gratitude his calm and 
dignified manner, his accurate scholarship, his decisive 
and incisive mind, his wonderful mastership of the He- 
brew language and of Old Testament literature, his broad 
outlook in theology, and his courteous treatment of all 
under his charge. Not a demonstrative man, somewhat 
reticent and reserved, and perhaps outwardly stern, but 
' with a large heart and with a keen insight into human 
nature, honest, exact, patient, and forgiving. 

As he was never very strong in health, he was obliged 
to live a very retired life, and could not socially greet his 
friends as frequently as he would have desired; but he 
was always glad to receive those who called upon him for 
advice and ever ready to give a helping hand to those 
who needed his aid. I considered it one of my greatest 
privileges that I enjoyed his fellowship and friendship 
both in my home and in his home, and that in the early 
years of my ministry I could always count on his sym- 
pathy and counsel as sure to be deep and wise and true 
and loving. 

The Rev. Thomas Starr King, pastor of the Hollis 
Street Church, Boston, was of necessity brought into very 
close relations with me, as I was a teacher of two Bible 



classes in his church and Sunday-school, and was also 
superintendent of his Sunday-school and a member of his 
society. I always had free access to his home, and he 
loaned me some of his lectures for my perusal and study. 
Two of these lectures I remember impressed me very 
deeply; namely, "Substance and Show "and "Socrates." 

I think that but very few can understand his full power 
as a preacher except those who from week to week were 
privileged to hear him speak. Some of his lectures that 
he gave on Sunday afternoons upon the characters in the 
Bible were extremely powerful, striking, and impressive; 
and I wish that they might be gathered together in a book 
for the use of students and for the instruction of us all. 
When quite a young man, he reported the lectures on phi- 
losophy that were delivered by Dr. Walker before the Lowell 
Institute; and Dr. Walker was greatly astonished at the 
accuracy of the reports and at the interest which the young 
man took in the subjects presented. All these reports 
were placed in my hand by Mr. King, and I can hardly 
conceive how a person not twenty then could have entered 
into the deep and abstruse subjects that were presented by 
one of the best of our scholars. It was Mr. King's great 
desire, as he told me, to write before he died a book on 
some philosophical subject; and he went to California 
with the idea that he could secure there the leisure that 
was needed for the carrying out of his purpose. The 
workings of his mind were very rapid, clear, and logical. 
He could dictate to his amanuensis while playing ball 
with his little daughter, who is now the wife of Hon. 
Horace Davis of San Francisco; and the little Edith en- 
joyed nothing better than a romp with her father while 
that father was at the same time preparing lectures for the 
field and sermons for the pulpit. 

Many persons thought that he could have no time for 
study, as from Monday to Saturday, during a large part 
of his ministry, he was travelling all over the country for 



the benefit of lyceums ; and yet each Sunday morning, and 
sometimes he did not reach Boston till Sunday morning, 
he would appear in the pulpit as bright and as earnest 
and as original and as eloquent as if he had spent the 
whole week in his study, and had prolonged his studies 
into the hours of the night. He was a man having a 
large, loving, and generous heart, and he gave away dur- 
ing his short life thousands and thousands of dollars to 
those who were in need ; and, what is better, his door was 
always open to the strangers who wanted counsel, and his 
loving words and gifts sent many away from his home 
inspired with a new life. 

Notwithstanding his great literary tastes and the 
thorough occupation of his time, he was one of the most 
genial of companions. He was fond of a good joke, ready 
with a repartee, and had a contagious laugh that sent 
sunshine into very many hearts. I remember asking him 
once who wrote the book of Job; and he answered, "It 
would be a hard job to tell." Once, as he was going 
toward the Lyceum, where he was to give a lecture, he 
said to his friends who were with him, "As the door- 
keeper does not know me, let us have a little frolic." 
So, after his friends went into the building, he went to 
the man who took the tickets, and said: "I am very 
anxious to hear Mr. King to-night, and I do not really 
feel that I can buy a ticket. Will you allow me a free 
entrance to the hall?" "I would," the man replied, "on 
any other night; but this evening the ball will be 
crowded, and will be more than full." Mr. King kept 
pleading and pleading, till the man ordered him roughly 
away. "Very well," he said, "I will go away; but, unless 
you will admit me, there cannot possibly be any lecture 
given this evening." "What," said the man, "are you 
Mr. King? " No more opposition was made to his free 
entrance. Brother King always made it a rule to interest 
himself in the pursuits of any persons that he might meet. 
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Once on riding on the outside of a coach at the White 
Mountains he entertained the driver, and drew out of him 
a great deal of knowledge, and kept all on the outside full 
of amusement and information, when, a heavy rain com- 
ing, he took a seat inside of the coach. One of the 
gentlemen who remained on the outside said to the driver, 
"Do you know who that man was?" "No," was the reply, 
"some young boy from Boston, I suppose." "Driver, 
that little boy from Boston is Rev. Thomas Starr King, 
pastor of one of the leading churches in that city." 

Of course, we all know what a courageous man our 
brother was; how in the face of his leading parishioners 
he took part with the slave; and how in California, when 
surrounded by armed secessionists, who Were prepared to 
take his life, he uttered clearly and eloquently his honest 
convictions, and secured the respect of his opponents; 
how, too, when the last hour came, and he knew that 
very soon he would be with God, he repeated calmly the 
Twenty-third Psalm, bade good-by to his dear ones, threw 
a kiss to the youngest child, now a very successful lawyer 
in California, and went instantly to sleep. The time 
has not yet come for a full description of this wonderful 
man, who possessed so many varying gifts that do not 
usually coalesce, and who yet passed away from earth at 
the early age of thirty-nine. 

Rev. Fred. D. Huntington, who offered the ordaining 
prayer at my ordination, and who was then called one of 
the most eloquent preachers of Boston, and who is now 
bishop of Central New York, was a man who seemed to 
draw all classes to his church, having crowded houses 
morning and afternoon. Oftentimes two families owned 
one pew, one going in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. He had, I suppose, one of the largest Bible 
classes that was known at that time, — a class that met 
in his vestry on one of the week-day evenings; and he 
was almost worshipped by those of both sexes from six 



to forty-five. I once heard President Walker describe 
the two men, Huntington and King. Huntington, he 
said, had the greatest gift of expression of any man who 
had appeared for one hundred years, or who would appear 
for one hundred years to come ; but King, he added, was 
the greater genius. 

Probably there never was in any church so great an ex- 
citement and almost warfare when suddenly Mr. Hunting- 
ton told his parishioners that he should accept the Plum- 
mer Professorship established at Harvard College. I am 
told that some very hard words were used, and everything 
was done to induce the pastor to reconsider his acceptance, 
but to no purpose. He went to the college, and was 
said by many to have made the greatest mistake of his 
life; for with all his gifts, which really were marvellous, 
and with his great power with the professors and tutors of 
the college, he really did not have the gift of helping a 
large number of the young men in Cambridge. After 
a few years he resigned his professorship, and entered the 
Episcopal Church, where now he is pre-eminently distin- 
guished, having lately celebrated his quarter of a century 
in the episcopate. It will be for others to speak of him 
more fully after his work in life is finished. 

Dr. Walker gave the charge, — a graduate of Harvard, a 
preacher in Charlestown, a professor in the college, and 
finally the president. At the time that he took part he 
was the president of the college, and therefore I had the 
singular felicity of securing both the benediction of the 
college and the benediction of the man. He was a 
philosopher and a saint. I can see now his calm but 
spiritual face. I can hear now his dignified and impres- 
sive voice. I can feel now the solemnity of his manner. 
He was filled with kindness and with wisdom, clear in 
his judgment, sound in his reason, with perhaps imagina- 
tion a little in abeyance, but with common sense in very 
large measure, reverent, solid, dignified, and^ noble in 
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every possible way. When you were with him, you felt 
that you were in the presence of one who kept very near 
to God. His sight and his insight were very great; and 
his words were ponderous, but always becoming and strik- 
ing, "a well of English undefiled." 

I remember once when he christened a child, and father 
and mother were standing right before him with the child, 
he began his prayer with these exceedingly appropriate 
words, "O Thou in whom all the families of the earth 
are blessed." 

That child lived only eight months; and after her 
death Dr. Walker called upon the parents, and, handing to 
them a silver remembrance, said, **I meant this for the 
child, and perhaps now you may like to keep it as a memo- 
rial of the child." Does not that simple act show that the 
man had a great and a loving heart? He was a wonderful 
person for settling difficulties without any display of 
temper. During his administration of the college a 
young man who was in the Divinity School gave an exhi- 
bition of spiritual hands, as they were called; and it was 
proved, when the lights were suddenly put into full force, 
that the whole exhibition was a fraud, and the spiritual 
hands had very mortal coverings. The young man was 
expelled from the school, and went to President Walker 
in great anger, and said to him that it was outrageous 
that a pupil should be dismissed from the Divinity School 
for being a Spiritualist. "Young man," replied the pres- 
ident, "we do not turn you out of the school because you 
are a Spiritualist, but we turn you out of the school 
because you are not a Spiritualist.^^ Dr. Walker always 
gave utterance to a great deal of truth in a very few words. 
I remember that some one told me who heard him preach 
in Dr. Lowell's church, when he had first commenced his 
ministry, what a great impression he made upon the im- 
mense audience that gathered in that church. When the 
time for. the ser^nQn came, he took for the words of his 
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text, "The love of money is the root of all evil." He 
then made quite a pause, and finally said, "I say. It is 
not.'*^ Of course there was great silence, and everybody 
looked at him. In those days people were not accustomed 
to hear any part of the Bible criticised. After waiting a 
while he added,. "It is the false love of money that is the 
root of all evil, but the true love of money is the root of 
all good " ; and then he went on and gave a sermon that 
electrified the congregation. 

I think that one who has read his two volumes of ser- 
mons — and they are worth reading and studying — will be 
surprised at his wonderful way of putting the case, so that 
you must listen and you cannot help being convinced. 
Dr. Walker had a great dread of having any of his writings 
printed, and on this account future generations will not 
understand the great power that he exerted on his own 
generation. I wish that every sermon that he ever 
preached and every lecture that he ever delivered and 
every biography that he ever sketched could be given to 
us. His influence, however, will go on forever through the 
thousands of young men whom he has taught and through 
those whom they shall teach, a perpetual echo from gen- 
eration to generation. In the pulpit, in the college, and 
everywhere he will be a constant benediction. 

The right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. Fred. 
A. Whitney. He was a man who gave a large part of his 
time to statistics. He knew the history of every church 
and every minister. He had the most perfect library 
concerning ordinations and installations and councils 
and foundations of churches. He could be consulted on 
all ecclesiastical matters for hundreds of years; and yet 
with all this knowledge he was gentle and loving and 
cheerful, and not wholly dried up and exclusive and au- 
thoritative, as so many are in danger of being who give 
up their lives to the gathering of facts and dates. He 
loved the church and the brethren and all the work of the 
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ministry, and I think that his heart was almost broken 
when he felt that it was his duty to give up the pulpit 
that is now held by Brother Walkley. 

He never wanted to settle anywhere after he left Brigh- 
ton, but he gave his time to the building up of the library 
in that part of Boston and in giving labors, of love to the 
brethren when they needed his help. His last sickness 
was a long one; but he met the discipline bravely, and 
surrendered his life submissively to the Giver of the same. 
He left a request that I should be one of the pall- 
bearers at his funeral; and it was a sad privilege that I 
had of thus doing honor to his memory, with Dr. George 
E. Ellis, Prof. Torrey, and Dr. Wyman as associates. 

Rev. Rufus Ellis addressed the people, — the scholarly 
gentleman and the gentlemanly scholar, the faithful pastor, 
the able preacher, the successful teacher in the early part 
of his life, the self-sacrificing friend, a man of prayer and 
a man of principle, quiet, unostentatious, frugal, and one 
whom you could always trust and could never fail to re- 
spect. It cannot be said that he was one of our greatest 
orators, or that among all the churches he was looked upon 
as the leading preacher of the day; but among his own 
people he was so admired and beloved that his weekly 
administrations always brought a blessing, and at times he 
would be so carried away by his subject as to almost un- 
consciously rise into the impassioned speaker. 

His writings reminded us of some of the best old Eng- 
lish preachers, and you never could find a word out of 
place nor a sentence unfinished. It always seemed to me 
one of the great mistakes of the day that, when President 
Hill resigned, Rufus Ellis was not chosen his successor 
as president of Harvard College; and, in making this 
remark, I would not reflect for one moment on the adminis- 
tration that followed, and that has been so bright a one 
for the last twenty-five years. Dr. Ellis went suddenly 
to God in Liverpool, as he was about to start for the city 
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of his birth and for the place where so much of his life- 
work was so faithfully accomplished. 

Rev. Arthur B. Fuller offered the closing prayer. He 
was a very different man from all those whom we have 
mentioned, a character extremely original and pronounced. 
His great power among a number of people came from his 
exceeding earnestness of spirit, his wonderful industry, 
his positive manner, his well-informed and clearly ex- 
pressed convictions, his almost unconscious but decidedly 
imperative presentation of his views and his feeling. 
Yet he was a man whom you felt was truly consecrated, 
who tried faithfully to do his Master's work, who was 
ready in season and out of season to build up the kingdom 
of God, and who had rather die than yield one iota his 
judgment of what he thought was right, true, honest, and 
holy. 

He could hardly understand or make allowances for the 
frivolity of youth ; and sometimes at his weekly meetings, 
when his hearers became careless or inattentive or rest- 
less, they would meet with a rebuke that they would be 
sure never to forget. 

Brother Fuller felt that it was his duty to accept the 
position of chaplain in the war that was waged for the 
maintenance of the Union ; and his enthusiasm perhaps, 
that somewhat smothered his judgment, induced him to 
enter Fredericksburg with a gun in his hand as a com- 
batant, when a shot from one of the defenders of that 
place closed his earthly account. His funeral services 
were largely attended in Boston, and clergymen of differ- 

* 

ent sects officiated. All felt that a brave man and a hard 
worker and a consecrated spirit had gone to God. 

Of the ministers wl>o officiated at my ordination or who 
were invited to my council, twenty-seven have passed 
away; and of the ministers of our denomination who were 
settled when I was ordained, and who now hold their 
pulpits in or near Boston, all are gone save one dearly 
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beloved saint. Rev. Samuel H. Winkley. After my 
ordination I became a member of the Cambridge Associa- 
tion; and I think that of this Association, as it then 
stood, only two members remain, — namely, Rev. John 
M. Marsters and Rev. Fred. W. Holland. My imme- 
diate neighbors in the Association were Rev. Dr. Newell, 
Rev. Henry F. Harrington, Rev. John F. W. Ware, Rev. 
A. R. Pope, Rev. Samuel Abbott Smith, and Rev. Fred. 
W. Holland. Rev. Dr. Newell was a man well known 
for his large scholarship, his gentle and winning ways, 
and his wonderful skill both as a poet and a writer. 

Brother Harrington gave his time chiefly to education; 
and yet in the pulpit he was noted for his dramatic powers 
and impressive utterance, and he secured each Sunday a 
large number of hearers. 

Brother Ware, who first settled at Fall River, and then 
went to Cambridgeport, and afterward to Baltimore and 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, in all his pulpit 
work displayed wonderful power. I remember very well 
how one of his sermons, delivered soon after his settle- 
ment in Cambridgeport, attracted a great deal of attention 
and a very large amount of criticism, and, for those con- 
servative times, aroused a great opposition not among his 
hearers so much as among the other churches in Cambridge 
and Boston. His own hearers admired the man so greatly 
that they were ready to accept almost anything that he 
said. The sermon to which I refer is one that would 
be received to-day without much comment. He spoke 
against the improper way of celebrating the communion. 
He said you do in your churches what you never would do 
in your own homes. You all drink out of one cup ; but 
who at any house would have only one cup from which all 
the guests would drink ? I must confess that the words, 
although I rebelled against them, have been in my mind 
ever since ; and, strange to say, only quite recently one of 
our physicians has declared that this practice at the com- 
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munion is a false one and very dangerous, and that each 
communicant ought to be provided with a small cup, that 
he could use only by himself. Thus Brother Ware only 
anticipated by about forty years what would be sure to be 
said as time rolled on. John Ware's great work in Balti- 
more has made him immortal. His white tracts, like 
angels' wings, went everywhere, and always brought a 
benediction. I do not think that Mr. Ware's ministry 
in Boston was as decidedly successful as it deserved to be. 
A young man who hardly ever went to church, and who 
had but very little faith in ministers, told me that he 
made it a rule to go very frequently to the evening lect- 
ures given by John Ware. He spoke of these lectures as 
being exceedingly interesting; but he added that what 
astonished him was that hardly anybody was there, and he 
could not understand why the people did not find out that 
Mr. Ware was a man of uncommon ability. 

Rev. A. R. Pope, of Somerville, was a man who, if he 
had gone into the world as an inventor, would, without 
doubt, have made a princely fortune. He had a very 
powerful mechanical mind. As a pastor and preacher, he 
was quite successful, an honest, conscientious, generous, 
lovable man, whom all respected. As soon as I was 
settled, he became my warm friend, and always each month 
would call for me in his carriage, that I might have an 
easy way of going to the various towns about Cambridge 
where the meetings of the Cambridge Association were 
held. 

Many deeply mourned his loss when he suddenly passed 
away. 

Brother Smith, of West Cambridge, now Arlington, was 
a man beloved by all the members of his society and by 
all the ministers who knew him. Gentle in his ways, 
earnest and devout, he went about like his Master doing 
good, when all at once, and when quite young, he was 
very suddenly summoned to God. 
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The Rev. Fred. W. Holland, of East Cambridge, held at 
the time a very peculiar position, for he was one of the 
very few ministers who had visited Palestine, and he was 
noted for his lectures upon the East ; and, if we all took 
a special satisfaction in knowing that he had visited lands 
of whom his brethren had only heard, our pride was cer- 
tainly to be pardoned, for travelling then was not as it is 
now. It was a month's journey to Liverpool by packet- 
ship and a very hard journey from England to Palestine, — 
a journey that only a very strong man could possibly take. 
Brother Holland was an effective writer, an interesting 
preacher, and an earnest and attractive lecturer. He 
still lives in Concord, Mass., and, although I think over 
eighty years of age, preaches, or has preached until within 
two years, every Sunday in one of the institutions of 
Cambridge. 

At the time of my settlement the whole arrangement of 
our churches was different from what it is to-day. A 
great deal more work was required of the young man on 
Sunday and a great deal more visiting during the week. 
Every minister was expected to call at each home at least 
twice in the year, and every week in cases of sickness. 
The minister's house was the home of his people at all 
hours of the day and evening; and also, if he were in- 
vited, he was expected to be always ready for dinner or 
supper or an evening entertainment. I was relieved from 
a great deal of this kind of visiting; but it was all made 
up to me by the calls at my house and by the many choice 
gifts of dainty food that were constantly sent to my 
home. 

Many an evening, and oftentimes after I had retired, my 
door-bell would ring; and a servant would leave a large 
tray filled with well-cooked birds of different kinds, with 
pies, cake, and the choicest fruit. On Sundays the 
clergyman was always expected to preach morning and 
afternoon; and he must be in the Sunday-school, and 
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oftentimes was expected to hold a special meeting for 
some church purpose after the afternoon service, and in 
the evening of Sunday he had a reception at his house of 
such members of th^ society as might like to call, Many 
an evening, after three services in the day, I was so com- 
pletely fatigued as hardly to be able to stand or speak, and 
yet have been obliged to entertain callers, dear friends, 
too, whom I respected and loved, but who would stay and 
stay till I thought that they never would go; and all this 
was simply because they did not think that I possibly 
could be tired by such easy work as preaching and talking, 
and they looked upon the minister's duties as very light 
and easy. Would that they had only taken the pastor's 
place for just one Sunday! 

The ministers, as a general rule, when I was settled had 
very little to do with outside matters. They were ex- 
pected to accept a position on the school committee, but 
were considered rather out of place in any other position ; 
and the men who dared to attend an anti-slaver}' meeting 
or a political meeting were ostracized at once. 

The parish work in the pulpit and among the families 
was considered the chief duty of the pastor, and the lay- 
men were expected to look after outside matters. I was 
especially charged by Dr. Walker to look after my own 
people and the schools, and to let other things alone. 

Theodore Parker commenced to preach in Boston not 
long before I commenced my work in Cambridge, and 
some of the members of my society were with me in the 
morning and with him in the afternoon. Also at this 
same time Tufts College was founded, and I well remem- 
ber how a large number of people ridiculed the idea of 
another college with Harvard so near, and even Starr King 
himself said that it was a great mistake, and that the 
movement stood in great danger of proving a failure; but 
could these opposers have looked forty years ahead, and 
seen the high position that is now held by Tufts, they 
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would have been ashamed of their fears, and would have 
regretted their hostility. 

In 1856 I was invited to attend the installation of a 
clergyman who had been asked to take charge of the South 
Congregational Church in Boston. He was a man that I 
did not know, whose name was only familiar to me as a 
pastor of a church in Worcester; and I was simply asked 
to be present because I happened to be a pastor of a 
church in Cambridge. I then little thought of the close 
fellowship that I should hold with that man for nearly 
forty years, nor how the one then chosen was to become 
one of the leading clergymen in our country, one of our 
most distinguished writers, a man universally beloved, an 
authority in theology and in charity, well versed in his- 
tory, and a student of political science. I dare not say 
more, for he still lives; and we hope that he may live for 
fifty years to come. It was on that day to which I refer 
that I met Edward Everett Hale when my pastor, Thomas 
Starr King, gave him the right hand of fellowship and 
my teacher, Rev. Fred. D. Huntington, preached the 
sermon. The coming of this new man to Boston was the 
beginning of a change in the work of the churches. Of 
course the change was slow, but sure; and year after year 
the people of Boston began to realise that a working 
minister was quite as important as the man of mere 
thought, and that both the thought and the work should 
be joined together. They found out that the preacher 
should not only be in his study or a visitor among the 
members of his society, but that he should also be the 
friend of all men, the adviser, the consoler, the helper of 
all strangers, the teacher of young men, the founder of all 
charitable reforms, every way the organizer and the direc- 
tor of every good movement. They found out that the 
minister selected by them was not only to be their minis- 
ter, simply for them, but was to be the child of God, the 
disciple of Jesus Christ, and guided all the time by the 
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Holy Spirit; and much of the real life of our churches now 
is due to the change that was commenced in 1856 by a 
new thinker and worker. Nay, more. The churches that 
are now so popular, that are called the "every-day 
churches," and are set before us as something new, are 
but the echoes of a church that was established nearly 
forty years ago by Dr. Hale and others, called the church 
of the Good Samaritan, a church that had a work for every 
day in the week, a church of brothers and sisters and 
mutual helpers, and a church that has been the means of 
rescuing hundreds of souls. 

Of course, when I was settled, there were a great many 
more Unitarian churches in what was then called Boston 
than we can find ' to-day ; but Dorchester, Charlestown, 
Roxbury, West Roxbury, Brighton, were not then a part 
of Boston, so that, if you add the churches in the greater 
Boston of to-day, you will find that we have not really lost 
our prestige. We have only changed the location of our 
churches, a movement that was required on account of 
the shifting of the population. 

Almost all of the Unitarian ministers of 1854 who wer^ 
members of the Boston Association or of the Cambridge 
Association were believers in the pre-existence of Christ, 
in his miraculous birth, in all the miracles that he per- 
formed, and in his resurrection and ascension. They 
called him Divine, but not God, but so near to God as to 
make it almost impossible to draw the line between the 
two. They did not pretend to state logically their faith, 
for they knew that that would be impossible ; but they felt 
that what they did believe more nearly expressed . what 
they conceived to be the meaning of the New Testament 
than any other statement that they could possibly make. 
But very soon a change came, and to-day how widely the 
brethren have departed from the faith of the fathers. 
Hardly any one stands where they did, unless a possible 
exception be made of the one who speaks these words. 
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who perhaps has been more anchored to old statements 
than any of the rest of his brethren, while his fellowship 
and friendship with the more advanced thinkers and his 
respect for their independence perhaps has been as great 
as that of any other minister. Believing in the largest 
liberty for all, he has claimed the same liberty for him- 
self, while extending cordially the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all who have honestly expressed their views, how- 
ever far apart those views might seem to be from what he 
considered as the teachings of the New Testament. 

In 1854 very few of the ministers had made a study of 
what is now called comparative religion ; and every form 
of religion not coming under the name of Christianity, or 
perhaps Judaism, was looked upon with suspicion, pity, 
and dread. Hardly one was ready to confess the many 
good things that were taught before the birth of Christ, 
and the lives of the great leaders of religion were ignored 
or smothered. The appeal was to the Bible and to the 
Bible alone. 

Contrast also the keeping of Sunday, then, with the 
observance of it to-day. Everybody went to church when 
I first began to preach, and all secular music or books 
were avoided. Sunday really began after supper on 
Saturday, and was held holy by a majority of the families 
till twelve o'clock on Sunday evening. Visiting on Sun- 
day evening was allowed, but it must be only on very near 
friends or at the house of the clergyman. 

A Sunday paper was issued; but it was conveniently 
covered under the name of the Saturday Evening Gazette^ 
and only the most liberal of the Unitarians would care to 
read the same. Fathers and mothers insisted upon it 
that the children should attend the Sunday-school, and 
also went with the whole family to church; and it was a 
striking sight to see a large family enter the church and 
occupy a pew, and perhaps more than one pew, for then 
families numbered from five to twelve children, and par- 
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ents were proud to possess so many pledges of God's 
abounding kindness, and looked upon their dear ones as 
gifts from heaven. 

Economy was the order of the day in everything except 
the claims of the church; and these claims were punctu- 
ally and gladly met, so that church debts were hardly 
possible. But to-day what ? One service a Sunday, from 
which the children are painfully excluded, vacations in 
the church from two to four months, very thinly attended 
churches, so that in a majority of churches an audience of 
one hundred and fifty is called a large one, and Sunday is 
chiefly used as a day of recreation, and not of worship. 
None of the quiet gathering together of families in church 
or home, but a scattering of the family here and there, 
and no real reunion till retiring time at night. Also we 
have now the issuing of a large number of Sunday papers, 
and almost everybody reads them; and all kinds of books 
are in everybody's hands on holy days, while music, 
secular or religious, is gladly welcomed, and Sunday 
evening concerts are freely given and fully attended 
where the entertainment cannot be wholly said to be of a 
very sacred character. 

Once only those who had received a special ordination 
were allowed to preach and to administer the Lord's 
Supper, and our children at a very early age were conse- 
crated to God by baptism; but now any man can preach on 
the Common by special permit or elsewhere, any one who 
feels moved to speak, and the Lord's Supper in some 
churches is almost a myth, and. baptism in a great many 
families is*a rite quite unknown. I do not speak of these 
contrasts in a spirit of criticism. I do not say that the 
former days were better than the present time. I only 
wish to show, as requested, the changes that forty years 
have brought, whether for. the better or for the worse. 

I suppose that it will be universally conceded that 
reverence was more richly developed forty years ago than 
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it is to-day, — reverence for God, for Christ, for the Sab- 
bath day, as it was then called, and for all the ordinances 
of the church; reverence for the Holy Bible and for the 
minister, who was the expounder of it; reverence for 
parents and for teachers and for old people and for the 
laws of the household and for the laws of the land. 

To-day work for God is pushed into the foreground 
instead of worship of God. Help for our fellow-men is 
the cry rather than help for the church, and form is more 
and more crucified in favor of what is called reality. 

To-day even the very names of Christ and Christianity 
have become an offence to some, so that in all platforms 
of belief such persons would have the words erased. 
Righteousness of life is the motto, and no creed except 
the creed of good works. 

I must confess that I wish the fathers of the church 
when I entered the same had possessed more of the spirit 
that led to the doing of righteous work for the help of all 
men, — a spirit that is so grandly exhibited by the reformers 
of to-day, — just as I fervently wish that the reformers of 
to-day had more of the spirit of reverence and worship 
that was possessed by the early fathers of the church. 
Why was a divorce necessary between worship and work? 
Could we not have to-day the same regard for Sunday, 
with perhaps the alterations that are necessary in order 
that we may conform to altering circumstances, and also 
the same love of worship, the same standing in awe before 
God, Christ, and duty, and yet keep up our philanthropies, 
our scientific studies, our innocent amusements, and 
everything that is not tinged with harm? Why cannot 
we give one-half day on Sunday to the worship of God, 
even if the other half has to be given to the worship of 
nature and to simple and innocent amusements? Why 
cannot we keep all the ordinances of the church as helpful 
and healthful, even if we do not put exactly the same con- 
struction upon the rites as did those who went before us? 
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I know that to-day the very existence of God is in 
debate; that Jesus Christ is considered almost a myth by 
some, or is so placed in history as to have chiefly lost his 
power; that the Bible is so cut to pieces as to leave to us 
only fragments, and those fragments divested of all divine 
authority; that each man is allowed to do very much 
what his mind and his soul shall dictate, and no questions 
asked, even so far has the doctrine of individual liberty 
been carried. And yet, I ask, have we not, in trying to 
escape from the great strictness of former years, sadly 
gone to the opposite extreme, and have we not divested 
ourselves of all possible authority except the authority of 
personal will? Is not each one now too much of a law 
unto himself, from which there can be no appeal to any 
other man, nor to any church, nor to God himself, nor to 
Christ, nor to the Bible ? 

* Forsaking all dictation, have we not really made 
ourselves more as slaves than ever before, since the very 
bowing at our own altar is bringing us into a vassalage 
more degrading than any form of obedience that we have 
discarded. 

Then again, if each one of us is to be wholly guided by 
what each one says is right, to be governed alone by per- 
sonal whims, fancies, emotions, imagination, reason, and 
judgment, where is to be the ultimate appeal for truth, 
since no man is like any other man, and there will be 
millions of different statements concerning what we call 
the one great reality? For one, I had rather stand with 
my fathers in the church as they stood in 1854 than to 
stand where .some of our ministers and laymen stand 
to-day, leaning alone on personal wisdom, personal guess- 
ing, and on ideas that change year after year, with no 
rocky foundation whatsoever. 

I had rather stand feeling that I do know something 
about eternal realities, even if my slight knowledge be 
very imperfect, than to stand looking up to God and to 
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Christ and to heaven, and looking forward to duty and to 
immortality, and exclaim: "I do not know anything. 
God, Christ, heaven, immortality, may be or may not be 
realities. About all these matters it is only one grand 
perhaps; and everything is covered with a fog that no 
human mind is capable of driving away. Give me the 
statements of the clergy who surrounded me at my ordina- 
tion rather than the statements of some of our teachers of 
to-day, who leave us enveloped in darkness. 

But, comparing the clergy of to-day with the clergy of 
the past, I have no reason for complaint. Better men 
never lived than those who occupy our pulpits in this 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, — honest, true, 
loyal, self-sacrificing, noble men, who would give up life 
rather than give up what seems to them to be the truth, 
who do give up life for other people by their overwork, by 
their large sympathy, by their loving hearts, by their 
generous gifts, by their always helping hand, so that a 
great many of our brethren by excessive labors and by 
large charities have become so enfeebled and so prostrated 
that they have finally surrendered their lives to their 
loyalty. 

I honor my brethren of to-day. I may not think as they 
think, I may not see as they see, I may not work as they 
work, I may be too tied to the past, I may be too bound 
to ceremony, I may like, more than they do, confessions 
and prostrations and forms ; but I bow before them with 
reverence for their manliness, for their love of human 
nature, for their steady adherence to principle, for their 
study of the religions of all ages, for their cordial acknowl- 
edgment of the good in all religions, for their philan- 
thropy, for their devotion to righteous living, and for all 
about them that is strikingly sound and really glorious. 

Forty years in the ministry! How many have fallen by 
the wayside since I took my ordination vows I Those who 
were with me at the start who are now with God are men 
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whom some of our elder clergy remember. Among them 
I recall Whitney, Pike, Ware, Newell, Smith, Pope, 
Peabody, Crosby, Lincoln, Burr, Metcalf, Frothingham, 
King, Ellis, Fuller, Robbins, Lowe, Barrett, Gray, 
Briggs, Walker, Noyes, Ayer, Moseley, Pond, Francis, 
Clarke, Young, Gannett. But eight ministers are alive 
who were invited to my council; and they have arrived 
at that age when any day may be their last upon the earth, 
and the speaker whom these men helped to ordain must 
erelong by the laws of nature be himself among the de- 
parted; but may the few words that he has uttered give 
you a brief idea of the Unitarian ministers and churches 
between Dec. ii, 1854, and Dec. 11, 1894. 



APPENDIX No. I. 



In my paper that was read before the Boston Association of 
Ministers there were many ministers of whom I would like to 
have spoken, but who had not officially come into connection with 
me at my ordination; but I must say a few words about Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Barrett, Rev. Dr. Ephraim Peabody, Rev. Richard 
Pike, Rev. R. C. Waterston, Rev. John Pierpont, and Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel L. Frothingham. 

The Rev. O. B. Frothingham has spoken quite at length con- 
cerning his father in the two volumes entitled " Recollections and 
Impressions," 1822-90, and "Boston Unitarianism," 1820-50; 
but as Dr. Frothingham was my pastor, and as under him I 
became a communicant in the church, and as my father and 
mother held him in great reverence and affection, and as in 
seasons of joy and sorrow in our family he was always present, 
I must speak of him briefly, lovingly, and gratefully. 

I think that I have learned from Dr. Frothingham's manner 
the beauty of quietness, the appealing power of gentleness, the 
solemnity of a true dignity, and the winsomeness of a real cour- 
tesy. The beauty of his language in the pulpit, the tenderness 
of his prayers, the loving intonations of his voice as he read the 
Holy Bible, and the quaint but rich and striking way in which 
he gave to us, from Sunday to Sunday, the ripe fruit of his 
weekly meditations, were to me a delicious treat and a holy 
inspiration. I remember one sermon that he delivered that has 
been on my mind and heart for the last forty years or more, the 
subject of which was " The Flying Book." 

I never became very intimate with him; and yet it was im- 
possible not to be closely drawn toward him, because he was 
so willing to help and to counsel and to bless. I certainly felt 
that I wanted to thank him most heartily, when at the memorial 
services for my father he, although very feeble, and unable to 
walk except by help, was led into the church, and reverently 
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listened to the services of which his prostrated strength would 
not allow him to partake. 

The Rev. John Pierpont was the first minister of which I have 
any clear remembrance in the remote part, he having been my 
pastor from birth till I was nearly seven years old. His hand 
placed the baptismal waters upon my brow, and his words were 
often heard by me in the Sunday-school, but I was too young to 
appreciate the eloquence of his voice in the pulpit, the fervor of 
his prayers, and his exceedingly attractive sermons; but I was 
very much drawn toward him in my youthful days, and I can 
very well remember that he called upon my mother when I was 
five years old, and that I, at that time, selected for him, because 
he was my minister, the best apple I could find, and with great 
pride and joy placed it in his hands, whilst his smile and approv- 
ing voice were a sufficient compensation. I also call to mind 
that after I was settled in North Cambridge he was to give a 
lecture in my church, and that I had the extreme happiness of 
entertaining him at supper, and thus the little babe that he bap- 
tized, and the newly ordained minister, came again into a joyful 
fellowship with the early pastor and friend. 

Mr. Pierpont was the apostle of temperance and freedom at a 
time when both those words sounded harshly in the ears of many 
of the people of Boston ; but he remained faithful to the end to 
what he believed to be the truth, and suffered, of course, the 
usual fate of martyrs. 

The Rev. Robert C. Waterston, who has lately passed away 
from us at a very advanced age, and whose friendship and fellow- 
ship for more than twenty years of the closing part of his life 
were very dear to me, at the time of my ordination was a well 
known and much beloved clergyman of Boston, both poet and 
preacher, full of philanthropy and enthusiasm, devoted to his 
work in season and out of season, fond of history and science, 
and a studious collector of paintings, autographs, prints, books, 
and everything valuable. He was very social in his disposition, 
genial in his manner, always ready to give instruction on the 
many subjects with which he was familiar, and a valuable friend 
and counsellor at all times. He was in familiar intercourse with 
all the leading men of his day, and was honored and respected by 
all who were able to appreciate his great worth. 
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The Rev. Richard Pike was my teacher for several months 
when I was preparing for college, and I had, by living in his 
family, the rare opportunity of beholding his daily life, and could 
see how far his preaching threw a benediction over his deeds; 
and I do not know that I can better describe his character than 
by quoting a few sentences from the sermon that I preached the 
first Sunday after his funeral, when I was invited by the com- 
mittee of his church to take charge of the services. 

" Your pastor came as near as one well could to the apostolic 
description of a good character. All through his life *he re- 
joiced in hope.' All through his sick days he was 'patient in 
tribulation,* and he was ever * instant in prayer.* The very life 
of our departed friend was hope, — not in his own efforts, not in 
outward success, not in any transient power or by any worldly 
definition, but hope in the final inauguration of God's designs, 
which inauguration he thought would be brought about by the 
unceasing labors of the various generations of men. And, under 
the magnetism of this force, he bent himself to his work in his 
parish and went on his appointed way, feeling that the Lord was 
with him, that the Father's grace would suffice, that all his efforts 
made in the right spirit would gloriously work out their appointed 
end. He believed, as much as any man I ever knew, that every- 
thing that he did from a holy motive would have a holy fruitage. 
Therefore, he never allowed himself to keep company with low 
spirits, or to distrust Providence, or to doubt the efficacy of 
rightly directed efforts, even if he could not see results. He was 
willing to bide his time, and God's good time, and felt that, as 
God waited, so also his servants should not let a cloud seize them 
because difficulties would come, and seeming rebuffs, and tempo- 
rary failures. From what I know of the temperament of my 
departed brother, I believe he preached just as well whether the 
church was full or empty ; in troublesome days as joyous ; ay, in 
weakness as in strength. For he had perfect confidence in the 
power of truth, a truth that could not be hampered by any human 
trials.** 

Such was Mr. Pike, sacredly hopeful, serenely patient, and 
constantly prayerful ; and, when he passed away, everybody felt 
that a good man had gone to his reward. 

The only conversation I ever had with Rev. Dr. Ephraim 
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Peabody was at or about the time when the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union was formed. He approved of the plan that was 
presented, and thought that such a society was needed in Boston, 
and felt that it would be a great help to young men. 

I remember that he said at the time : " I am an optimist. I 
feel that God will, in the end, bring all things out right; and I 
never despair." 

Dr. Peabody had the face of an apostle, and his voice was one 
which, being once heard, was never afterwards forgotten, — a 
voice that seemed to be doubly freighted with divine inspiration. 

And what shall I say of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Barrett, who for 
over thirty years was the pastor of the Twelfth Congregational 
Church of Boston ? I was his intimate friend for so many years, 
we had so many pleasant walks together, so much enlivening and 
comforting conversation, such familiar and cordial intercourse, 
a fellowship so strong and so tender, that it seems as if all I could 
say would but faintly express my admiration, my gratitude, and 
my deep and earnest affection 1 He became my friend before I 
was licensed to preach ; and the grasp of his hand, and the wel- 
come of his voice, were always a benediction. 

He was ever a friend to young men, and many, through his 
advice and encouragement, have reached to positions of honor 
and usefulness, and, if such were honest, they would at once 
reply, " For all our successes we are indebted to Dr. Barrett ; for 
in the commencement of our work he gave us the inspiration, the 
stimulus, the propelling power that opened the way to all the 
honors that we afterwards attained." 

Dr. Barrett was so modest, so retiring, so lacking self-assertion, 
that his true worth was felt only by a limited number of persons ; 
but those who did really know him could not withhold their 
respect, their admiration, and their love, and large was the num- 
ber who, when he passed away, felt that a bereavement had come 
to the city, and a force had been taken from the churches. 

I would like to speak of other men that I knew (particularly of 
Charles Lowe, who encouraged me in my college life) ; but their 
names and their lives and their glorious deeds have been re- 
corded by other hands, and I can only drop a tear upon their 
graves, and express, in grateful words, my indebtedness to them 
for their teachings and their example. 



APPENDIX No. II. 



An Account of the Private Celebration of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Ordination of C. D. Bradlee that 
TOOK Place Dec. ii, 1894. 

This account is taken from the private note-book of one of the 
sixteen who was present at the entertainment : — 

On December eleventh, 1894, the 40th Anniversary of the 
Ordination of Caleb Davis Bradlee took place at 57 West Brook- 
line Street, Boston, Mass. Tuesday, 

1854. 40. 1894. 

Dec. II. 

At about five o'clock the following gentlemen met at 57 West 
Brookline Street, viz. : Mr. Samuel B. Doggett ; Rev. Dr. Edward 
E. Hale; Rev. John M. Marsters; Rev. Dr. Richmond Fisk; 
Rev. Daniel M. Wilson ; Rev. Alfred Manchester ; Mr. Fred. H. 
Nazro ; Mr. Edwin T. Horne ; Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. ; Mr. 
Samuel H. Babcock ; Mr. Samuel T. Cobb ; Mr. J. H. Fallon ; 
Mr. Walter C. Smith ; Rev. James De Normandie ; Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. 

Mr. Samuel B. Doggett spoke for the First Church, Boston, 
where C. D. Bradlee, when only seventeen years old, became 
a regular member and communicant. Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale 
spoke for the HoUis Street Church and for the Christian Unity 
Society; Rev. John M. Marsters, for the Allen Street Church, 
North Cambridge, and for the college days of his friend ; Rev. 
Dr. Richmond Fisk, for the East Boston Society; Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, for the "Boston School for the Ministry"; Rev. 
Daniel M. Wilson, for the "Church of the Redeemer"; Mr. 
Fred. H. Nazro, for the Christian Unity Society ; Messrs. E. T. 
Horne and Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., for the Harrison Square Church ; 
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Messrs. Samuel H. Babcock and Samuel T. Cobb, for the Nor- 
folk Street Church ; Mr. J. H. Fallon, for Christ's Church, Long- 
wood; Rev. James De Normandie, for the Boston Association 
of Ministers. 

At about 6.15 the guests partook of an ample supper, when 
two excellent poems were read, one of which was composed by 
Rev. Dr. Edward £. Hale and one by Rev. Alfred Manchester. 



POEM BY DR. E. E. HALE. 

Among the warnings of the word are those 

Which Moses, first of men, 
Wrote of the cares and pains which follow close 

On threescore years and ten. 

Man's strength is labor : sorrow is the meed 

He shall deplore, 
If by such strength of human life, indeed, 

He reach fourscore. 

Little did Moses heed — nay, little know — 

What life and love 
May in the Foimt of Truth eternal flow 

Down from above. 

At that eternal Fountain, freely given. 

Our cheerful friend 
Drinks every day another draught from heaven, — 

Draughts which shall never end. 

Who drinks these waters as they freely flow, 

Saviour of men, — 
Waters that thou shalt give, — will never know 

Of thirst again. 

At boyhood's well-side where that Foimtain flows 

Fresh with eternal truth, 
Our friend drinks deep ; and so it is he knows 

Perpetual youth. 
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Faster the race is run 

As, one by one, 
Our selfish handicaps away we fling ; 
Love works the miracle of Youth, 
Love speaks the oracle of Truth, 

And they who prove 

The strength of Love 

Grow younger, and more young 
For forty years. 



POEM BY REV. ALFRED MANCHESTER. 

Hail, Brother, Teacher, constant Friend I 

Now forty years are o'er. 
Our voices we would gladly blend. 

And blessings on thee pour. 

Hail, memories sweet of vanished days, 

When hope shone out afar. 
While youth resolved in countless ways 

To follow duty's star ! 

Hail, thought of years so nobly spent, 

A life blessed from above. 
While back to God each talent lent 

Was given in filial love ! 

Hail, day of restful peace and light. 

The fruit of labor past. 
When life is crowned with honor bright, 

Which evermore shall last ! 

Hail other days on earth to be 

With love and duties filled ; 
A soil that, long we hope to see 

For heavenly harvest tilled. 

Hail ! welcome, — casting out all fear 

Before our Father's throne, — 
The Master's judgment thou shalt hear, 

"Well done, thou faithful onei"» ^., -> «: 
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The remarks that were made were touching, eloquent, and 
impressive. 

Rev. John M. Marsters referred to Dr. Bradlee's college days, 
and said that he heard the first sermon that his friend ever 
preached, at Hampton Falls, N.H. 

Dr. Fisk mentioned the very friendly relations existing between 
Dr. Bradlee and the East Boston Society. 

Rev. D. M. Wilson said that his first introduction to the min- 
istry was when Dr. Bradlee was pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, and that to him he was indebted for the beginning of 
his interest in church work. 

Rev. Alfred Manchester mentioned that he commenced his 
studies for the ministry under Dr. Bradlee and other clergymen, 
who then were members of the Faculty of the Boston School for 
the Ministry. 

Mr. Nazro mentioned the manly, generous, and lovely work 
that was done at the Christian Unity Society, when the one that 
they had met to honor was the pastor of the same ; and he men- 
tioned that the Christian Unity Society was the first institutional 
society that was established in Boston. 

Messrs. Home and Lewis tendered full expressions of love and 
respect in behalf of the Harrison Square Church, and mentioned 
that the real existence of that church was due to the efforts and 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the one of whom they were all 
speaking. 

Mr. Babcock and Mr. Cobb said that the great prosperity of the 
church in Norfolk Street, and the real life of the same, was due 
to the two years* work freely given by the one who had built up 
the church at Harrison Square. 

Dr. Hale mentioned his long fellowship and friendship with Dr. 
Bradlee, and also gave cordial testimony to the work that was 
done by his friend when he had the care of the Christian Unity 
Society. 

Mr. John H. Fallon said that all the ministers had forgotten to 
mention one thing about the one whom they wished to honor, and 
that was his social spirit ; and he referred to the large party of 
gentlemen that were the guests of Dr. Bradlee at Bar Harbor, 
where all sorts of entertainments were given by the host, who 
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